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with a map precisely what had taken place, and I informed him
also of my undertaking on the word of a British officer that a
British brigade would be sent forthwith to restore order.

For years I had both followed and admired the dynamic
personality and clarity of thought of the Prime Minister. My
admiration for him was never greater than when I sat in the
Strangers5 Gallery in the House of Commons following my
interview with him, and for two hours he explained to a packed
House the intricate detail of the political and economic situation
in Silesia. From all I had told him and from the mass of
telegrams and dispatches he had taken out the essential points,
relating one with another, and without a note, spread a map of
Silesia before his audience, erecting upon it the arguments
which for more than a year had been before the Commission.
He marshalled his facts with the skill of a master mind ; and he
concluded a most impressive oration by appealing for "Fair
play"

I had resigned from the Diplomatic Service : but within a
week a British brigade under the command of General Wauchope
was already on its way to the occupation of Upper Silesia ; and
within a month Colonel Percival, as the British Commissioner,
had been replaced by General Sir William Heneker. Percival, a
tired man, was rewarded with the knighthood of the Order
of St. Michael and St. George. History will recognize the
services which in the midst of diplomatic turmoil Percival
rendered to his country.

My diplomatic career was at an end.

Someone told me that Fleet Street was the c< Street of
Adventure," so, with a packful of adventures, I went to Fleet
Street to inquire whether therein there might be a possibility of
further employment.

I very soon discovered that there were no salaried positions
available. Though at the time I may have ielt somewhat bitter
that no employer was ready to hand me out a salary at four
figures or thereabouts, I am perfectly convinced to-day that
few men of initiative and brains deserve a salaried position
at any figure at all. A paradox, perhaps, but nevertheless
true.

It is clear that no greater injury was done to the minds of
those serving in the fighting forces, known as ex-service men,
than when Mr. Lloyd George employed the expression " A home